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confined to the outcast race of Jews, gradually became a toler-
ated occupation for Christians.

It is comparatively easy to discover what medieval ecclesi-
astics thought about economic conduct.  The difficulty comes
in discovering how far their thought influenced the opinions
and actions of the men whose conduct they attempted to
control.  To most twentieth-century readers their doctrine ap-
pears so remote and fantastic that it is easy to think of it as a
mere intellectual curiosity, or as what would be called to-day an
extreme example of pious 'uplift'.   On the other hand, there is
the somewhat romantic view of the Middle Ages as a Golden
Age, when thanks to undeveloped economic conditions and the
influence of the Church the 'capitalist spirit' and the fiercer
economic appetites were unknown. Although in the absence of
much desirable evidence it is impossible to speak with complete
certainty, it seems probable that neither of these views is justi-
fied.  Despite what seems to us the other-worldly character of
the medieval Church's economic teaching, it frequently had its
roots in the earth.   One does not need to be a thoroughgoing
Marxist to realize that no economic, or any other doctrine can
develop entirely without reference to existing conditions. It must
be influenced by attraction to or repulsion from them. What
appears fantastic in connexion with modern industrialism and
world economy was often realistic and practical in connexion
with feudal landowners and peasants and craftsmen, gathered
together in small, segregated groups in village or town.   There
were, of course, many exceptions to this type of economic or-
ganization.   Before the fifteenth century the cities of Paris,
Bruges, and Florence had populations of 50,000 and upwards
and numbered among them a considerable wage-earning pro-
letariat, while London in 1377 had a population of about 30,000
laymen.  But the English country-side, with its large towns of,
at most, 10,000 to 15,000 inhabitants and its smaller towns of
1,000 to 4,000 inhabitants, was more representative of general
conditions.1 While it is easy to over-emphasize the absence of a

1 For general reference, see J. Conrad and L. Elster, Handworterbuch tier Stoats-
wissenschafttn, vol. ii, p. 433 (publ. Jena, 1890-7).